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The appropriations for city libra- 
ries is an open question with the city 
council each year. Each year there 
are increasing demands made upon 
the city treasury for the general run- 
ning expenses and for new improve- 
ments more or less necessary. 

It behooves library trustees to look 
after the interests of the public li- 
brary, to see that the library has an 
adequate budget to carry out a pro- 
gressive policy for the ensuing year. 
Taking into consideration the usual 
library discount, the average cost of 
books is now between $2 and $2.50 
per volume as against $1 and $1.25 a 
few years ago. 

The cost of administration, sala- 
ries, supplies, furniture and building 
up-keep has advanced accordingly. 

The last two years have seen a re- 
duction in the total assessed valua- 
tion in some parts of the state. The 
library tax rate of 1.8 mills in these 
communities does not bring in as 
much as it did previously. 

The assessed valuation is a matter 
of concern to every library. An in- 
crease in the valuation indicates 
growth of the community and an ex- 
tension of the library’s opportunities 
which requires larger appropriations. 

The law requires the city council 
to pass its appropriation ordinance 
within the first quarter of the fiscal 
year of the city. The requirements 
of the library must be put before the 
council prior to this date. 

The city must pass the tax levy 
ordinance and certify the same to 
the county clerk before the third 
Tuesday in September. If the city 
is in the habit of anticipating its 
warrants, both of the ordinances 
may be passed and certified early 
in the fiscal year, as warrants may 
be issued as soon as the taxes have 
been certified to the county clerk. 

It is very much to the purpose for 
library directors to keep advised of 
the dates when the city council has 
these two ordinances under consider- 
ation. The library law calls for a 


statement of the financial require- 
ments of the library and the rate of 
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tax which the board deems neces- 
sary as a part of the annual report 
to the city council, which must be 
made within fifteen days after the 
close of the year. 

Trustees would do well to supple- 
ment this report by personal argu- 
ments with the city council and even 
attendance at the council meetings 
when these two ordinances are 
passed. 

Township and village library tax 
rates are fixed by the election under 
which the library is established. The 
rates can be changed only by a refer- 
endum vote. The vigilant trustees 
assure themselves each year that the 
town or village clerk certifies the 
library tax rate to the county clerk 
before the second Tuesday in August. 

Every year, by reason of a new 
clerk or the neglect of the library 
trustees, the tax rate for one or more 
libraries fails to be certified and the 
library loses its tax for the year. 

Library tax rates are not subject 
to scaling by the county clerk, but 
must be levied as they are certified 
by the city, village or township. 


The revised edition of the Library 
Laws has been sent to all libraries in 
the state. 

The laws have been published in 
the larger pamphlet form with intro- 
duectory notes and index that they 
may be the easier to consult. 

The new edition invites the atten- 
tion of librarians and trustees to the 
question of rewriting the entire li- 
brary chapter. 

Amendments from time to time 
have taken care of some important 
measures, such as increase in the tax 
rate; the library fund to be kept as 
a separate account by the city treas- 
urer and controlled entirely by the 
library board; and the change in 
the library fiscal year to coordinate 
with the fiscal year of the unit sup- 
porting the library. 

The fact yet remains that the laws 
do not present a perfect whole, that 
they were written in 1872, more than 
fifty years ago. 
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Additional copies of the law may 
be had upon application to the Li- 
brary Extension Division. 


The Carnegie Corporation has 
given four million dollars for library 
purposes. The four million is made 
payable over a period of ten years. 

One million is to endow a graduate 
library school in some university to 
be named later. 

One million is to provide an annual 
income to aid other library schools. 

One million is a general endow- 
ment fund for the American Library 
Association, the income to be used 
in promoting extension and develop- 
ment of library service. 

The fourth million is for the use 
of the American Library Association 
and library schools during the ten 
year period while the three million 
grants are cumulating. 

These generous gifts from the 
Carnegie Corporation come as a very 
happy recognition of the work of 
the A. L. A. in this its fiftieth anni- 
versary. 


The question of amending the ar- 
ticle on taxation in the state consti- 
tution will be submitted for a refer- 
endum vote in the general election, 
November 2, 1926. The amendment 
seeks to remove the present consti- 
tutional restrictions to uniform taxa- 
tion and to give to the General As- 
sembly authority to pass by a two- 
third vote, laws for the levy and col- 
lection of taxes for public purposes 
upon persons, property and incomes. 

Taxation affects everyone. The 
question of a new tax often arouses 
the bitterest kind of a controversy. 
The time has come when taxation 
must be looked upon, not so much as 
an assessment against property, but 
as a cooperative way of paying for 
things which we all agree are public 
benefits. 

The proposed amendment 
worthy of the careful consideration 
of every voter. 

The library has the opportunity 
for the next six months to eall atten- 
tion to books on taxation and to 
Magazine articles and pamphlets on 
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this particular referendum question. 

With the increasing advancement 
made in our industrial life the hours 
devoted to the day’s work grow less 
and less. This means more time at 
the disposal of the individual. Sure- 
ly a draft may be made upon this 
leisure time for consideration of pub- 
lie affairs and problems of general 
welfare. 

Libraries have been established at 
cooperative public expense to afford 
opportunities for quick information 
and to promote serious study and to 
stimulate a more intelligent civic 
consciousness. Citizens educated at 
state expense owe something to the 
state. 


The advance in salaries of gradu- 
ate librarians is an indication of the 
progress in the profession. 

The average salary of the seniors 
graduating from the University of 
Illinois Library School in June, 1925, 
is $1,965. The average salary for 
the members of the junior class for 
1925, who did not return for the sen- 
ior year but were appointed to posi- 
tions, is $1,616. The positions occu- 
pied by these librarians are in ecol- 
lege, university and public libraries 
throughout the country. 

Of the fifteen library schools in the 
United States, those of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and of the New York 
State Library are the only ones re- 
quiring a college degree for admis- 
sion and having a two-year course 
which leads to the degree of bachelor 
of library science. The Illinois Li- 
brary School has over 500 alumni 
who are now working in various 
libraries throughout the country. 


April 1st, the A. L. A. anniversary 
fund had reached $24,030.18. 
nois leads the other states with a 
contribution of $2,655.40. $1,000 
was given by the Chicago Publie Li- 
brary, $100 by the Chicago Library 
Club, and the balance constitutes the 
pledges of the public libraries of the 
state. 

Charles F. D. Belden, President, 
writes: ‘‘TIllinois libraries have con- 
tributed over one-tenth of the entire 
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amount. We have over $25,000 now 
and have every hope for reaching 
our goal. We have had contribu- 
tions as high as $1,000 and as low as 


one. 
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We have greatly appreciated the 
large amounts, but we have not been 
unmindful of the small libraries’ 


gifts.’’ 


THE MOUNT VERNON CONFERENCE. 


The program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion May 12-14 will open Wednes- 
day morning when the Mayor and 
the President of the Library Board 
will welcome Illinois librarians and 
trustees to Mount Vernon. The gen- 
eral sessions and sectional meetings 
will close with the Friday afternoon 
session. 

Wednesday evening a dinner will 
be held, at which Secretary of State 
and State Librarian Louis L. Emmer- 
son will be the chief speaker, giving 
observations made on his recent tour 
of South America with members of 
the Pan American Road Congress, a 
subject on which he has talked most 
engagingly before many organiza- 
tions since his return. Other plans 
for entertainment at this dinner are 
being made, and it will be an occa- 
sion for the renewal of old acquaint- 
ances and the formation of pleasant 
new ones. 

Thursday afternoon at the close 
of the general session an auto ride, 
with stop for tea at the Country 
Club, will be enjoyed thru the cour- 
tesy of the Mount Vernon Chamber 
of Commerce and the Library Board. 

Thursday evening our Illinois poet, 
Mr. Carl Sandburg, whose ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Prairie Years’’ is 
receiving such favorable attention 
from the reading public, will be 
heard in a lecture recital. Preced- 
ing this will be a half hour concert 
of songs by our Illinois librarian- 
composer, Miss Anne Wakely Jack- 
son, sung by Mrs. Gary Westenber- 
ger of Springfield, and accompanied 
by the composer herself; a program 
which they will broadeast the follow- 
ing evening from station KDS in St. 
Louis. 

Among the papers at the general 
sessions will be ‘‘Have You Seen 


Your Library Lately?’’ by Earl W. 
Browning, Librarian at Peoria; 
‘‘Why the Larger Unit’’ by Julia 
Wright Merrill of the Committee on 
Library Extension for the American 
Library Association; and ‘‘Hobbies 
of a Librarian’’ by Nellie Parham of 
Bloomington. Mr. Harry Hansen, of 
the Chieago Daily News, we had 
hoped to have with us in person, but 
as he is leaving for New York May 
first, he has promised instead to send 
us his paper on ‘‘The Romance of 
Early French Exploration in South- 
ern Illinois’’, as of special interest 
on this our first official visit to this 
part of the state. 

Fine programs have been prepared 
for all section meetings; for the 
Lending Section by Miss Steuernagel 
of Belleville; for the Children and 
Schools Section by Miss Potter of 
Oak Park ; for the College and Refer- 
ence Section by Mr. Windsor of the 
University of Illinois; for the Trus- 
tees Section by Mrs. Walter H. 
Wood, Vice-President of the Cairo 
Publie Library Board. Trustees are 
particularly invited to come not only 
to the Trustees Section, but to other 
sectional meetings, and to take an 
active part in all discussions at gen- 
eral sessions. 

An innovation, and one which 
promises to produce some interesting 
diseussion, is an exhibit showing the 
book opportunities of the Illinois 
reader in every portion of our state, 
now being prepared by Miss Lans- 
den, Chairman of the Opportunity 
Map Committee, with the help and 
co-operation of I. L. A. members 
from practically all sections of the 
state. If the exhibit proves as inter- 
esting as it promises to be, it will be 
used as an I. L. A. contribution to- 
ward the A. L. A. Anniversary exhib- 
it in the fall. 


— 
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An active Convention Committee 
has been appointed to see that no 
opportunities for acquaintanceships 
of mutual interest are lost. This 
committee will also arrange for spec- 
ial groups for the informal discus- 
sion of topics not on the regular pro- 
gram. Suggestions received so far 
include ‘‘Assistants’ problems’’; 
‘“‘The Librarian with no Assistant’’; 
‘‘Catalogers’ problems’’; ‘‘Summer 
Schools’’; and other suggestions are 
welcomed by Miss Margaret 
Gramesly, Chairman, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School. 
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Plans for bus parties have been 
made by Mr. Phelan, Chairman of the 
Travel Committee, and definite ar- 
rangements for the Chicago party 
announced. It is quite probable 
other parties can be made up start- 
ing from Urbana and from Spring- 
field. Address inquiries to the Uni- 
versity Library or to Miss Price in 
the Library Extension Division. 

The Hotel Emmerson offers most 
comfortable rooms at reasonable 
rates. Reservations should be made 
direct with the hotel. 

Harriet M. Skogh, President. 


WINNETKA GRADED BOOK LIST. 


By Anne Boyd, Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Library School. 


Children’s reading is a problem of 
such serious concern to many people 
—parents, teachers, librarians,—that 
any attempt to increase knowledge 
or understanding of it ought to be 
eagerly welcomed. The *Winnetka 
Graded Book List is such an attempt. 
The fact that this list results from a 
statistical investigation conducted 
by teachers in our public schools, 
that the books it contains are scien- 
tifically graded aceording to ap- 
proved educational methods, that it 
is published by the American Li- 
brary Association, should make it 
doubly welcome and of unusual sig- 
nificance. 

The author set out to find, by 
means of a statistical investigation, 
two things: ‘‘First, to find what 
books are being read and enjoyed by 
children. Second, to find the age 
and degree of reading ability neces- 
sary for the children’s enjoyment of 
these books.’’ The investigation was 
conducted through the cooperation 
of some 800 teachers and 36,750 
school children in 34 cities in the 
United States. The children report- 
ed on the books they read during a 
certain period of time, indicating the 
extent to which they liked or dis- 
liked them, the extent to which they 
found them difficult or easy to read, 
and finally commenting on the things 
in the book which appealed most. 
The data from these reports were 


statistically treated by the authors 
and their assistants in the Winnetka 
Publie Schools, and the books were 
graded ‘‘not according to the school 
grade but to the grade to which their 
reading ability corresponds.’’ The 
reading ability or age of the children 
had been previously determined by 
means of the Stanford Silent Read- 
ing Test which the teachers gave to 
every child participating in ‘the in- 
vestigation. The reading grade of 
each book was then determined on 
the basis of the reading age of the 
median child who liked the book. 
Although there were about 9000 
books read by the children the pub- 
lished List contains data on about 
700 only. It was decided advisable 
not to inelude any book unless it had 
been read by at least 25 children, and 
altogether there were about 800 such 
books; but 110 of these, some of 
which were read and greatly enjoyed 
by a very large number of children, 
have been excluded because they 
were considered lacking in literary 
merit or suitable subject content by 
certain children’s librarians whose 
expert opinion had been solicited by 
the authors. Thus the published List 
contains not what the authors set out 
to find, namely, what books are read 
and enjoyed by children, but those 
books read and enjoyed which meet 
with the approval of children’s li- 
brarians. The actual facts found 
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through the investigation have not 
been disclosed in the publication. 

There was nothing in the investi- 
gation to determine suitability of the 
books. To find out what children 
read and enjoy was the object of the 
authors in making the study, yet in 
the preface they claim ‘‘it [the List] 
should help children to find books 
for themselves in the library, and 
more particularly it should help par- 
ents, librarians, and teachers in 
recommending books which are reas- 
onably sure to be interesting and 
suitable for children of various ages 
and degrees of reading ability.’’ En- 
joyment and _ suitability are not 
synonymous. It does not follow that 
because children like a book it is 
necessarily a suitable one for them. 
Pictures are greatly enjoyed by 
children, especially funny pictures, 
and without any doubt if 36,000 
children were asked to name the pict- 
ures they looked at most frequently 
and enjoyed to the greatest degree, 
the comic supplement of the news- 
papers would hold first place. Do the 
art teachers in our public schools say 
that therefore the comic supplements 
are the suitable pictures for child- 
hood? One ean hear the cries of pro- 
test from irate parents if these pict- 
ures were included on a list for pict- 
ure study. Yet exactly that sort of 
thing has been done for children’s 
reading, and in a study, purporting 
to be scientific, by teachers of our 
publie schools, and bearing the im- 
print of the A. L. A.! 

As a guide to children’s reading 
this List is a ‘‘ wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing’’. A hasty glance at it, as most 
of us are likely to give, reveals little 
of its true significance. Compared 
with other lists, such as the Graded 
List compiled by the committees of 
the N. E. A. and A. L. A. it shows a 
great preponderance of fiction and 
mediocre titles. Of course, this is to 
be expected in a list based wholly on 


* Washburne, Carleton and Vogel, Mabel. 
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popularity of titles. The grading of 
the books by reading age instead of 
school grade is decidedly the most 
valuable feature and makes it useful 
to all children’s librarians. The real 
danger lurking in this publication is 
not so much in the List itself, how- 
ever, as in the implications made by 
the authors in the introduction. They 
imply that since there is not com- 
plete agreement among librarians as 
to what constitutes literary merit in 
children’s books, what ones are 
trashy, and what are suitable, there 
is no need to concern ourselves about 
such matters. Isn’t it more impor- 
tant to know what books children en- 
joy? And isn’t enjoyment the pri- 
mary determining factor in guiding 
children’s reading? Such implica- 
tions are misleading and dangerous, 
especially in a_ so-called scientific 
study supposed to be based on facts 
as found from an_ investigation. 
There is nothing in the investigation 
or its findings to warrant the authors 
in assuming that enjoyment may be 
the most important factor in select- 
ing books for children. 

A leading children’s librarian has 
said she considers the publication of 
this Winnetka List by the A. L. A. 
a calamity. If accepted and used as 
a guide to children’s reading it can 
hardly fail to have a calamitous in- 
fluence. Certainly it is not in keep- 
ing with the high standard of read- 
ing for which the A. L. A. has always 
stood. However, it should not be 
considered a guide to children’s read- 
ing, no matter what the authors and 
publishers claim. It is merely infor- 
mation on what a large number of 
children read. This information is 
enlightening, and should prove val- 
uable to everyone who will carefully 
examine and weigh it. Of course, if 
all the pertinent information had 
been included, the List would have 
been more valuable. 


Winnetka Graded School List. A. L. A., 1926. 
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SAVING TIME AND MONEY—THE BUSINESS LIBRARY. 


By Mary Bostwick Day, Librarian, National Safety Council, Chicago. 


Librarians may come and go in 
many types of libraries, and the li- 
brary, be it public, university or 
some other type, will go on forever. 
Not so in the business world! 
The business library will not last 
long if the business librarian is not 
alive to the problem of continually 
selling his library and the library 
idea to his organization by efficient 
service, adaptable to the changing 
business world and which reaches 
out into every department. New 
problems must be anticipated, new 
and varied publicity methods must 
be used to advertise the resources of 
the library to the management, staff 
and clientele of the organization. If 
the library does not function as a 
vital part of the organization—a 
clearing-house for the entire business 
—it will be east aside as any other 
similar department which has failed 
to be of real service. 


As a money making department 
the business library can show many 
tangible results, although its pur- 
pose is not primarily to bring money 
into the organization. The librarian 
saves the time of the busy executive 
by the circulation of data of vital 
value to him, at the right time, and 
in anticipation of his demand. In an 
association library, like the National 
Safety Council, the librarian has the 
constant problem of answering in- 
quiries from the 4500 member com- 
panies all over the world asking for 
help in solving their accident, indus- 
trial, health and other allied prob- 
lems. One of the ‘‘three essentials of 
service’’ which has been offered a 
member upon joining the Council 
has been the library service. The fol- 
lowing extract is from a solicitation 
folder which goes to new members: 

““Every member of the Council is 
privileged and urged to eall upon our 
staff of safety engineers and libra- 


rians for information and advice on 
all safety problems. They can give in- 
formation accumulated from many 
sourees on all questions pertaining to 
accident prevention, industrial health 
and allied subjects. In addition to 
their background of practical first 
hand experience in industrial safety 
engineering, they have at their dis- 
posal the Library of the National 
Safety Council, the most comprehen- 
sive collection of safety information 
in the world. The fund of informa- 
tion available is constantly growing 
through new accessions from govern- 
ment literature, the research of the 
Council’s staff, the cooperation of the 
members, and many other sources.’’ 

Data on safeguarding machinery, 
blueprints, photographs and stand- 
ards, have been sent out to an inquir- 
ing member which has reduced acci- 
dents on a certain machine and so 
lowered compensation costs. Occu- 
pational disease literature has been 
sent out, covering such subjects as 
lead poisoning, benzol poisoning, 
various nitrous fumes, ete., which 
has helped to reduce the sickness ree- 
ord of the company. Literature on 
ventilation, exhaust systems, ete., 
changed the entire system in one 
factory, necessitating the remodeling 
of an entire building, the cost of 
which paid for itself in a short time 
in the improved health record of this 
plant. All of this is good business! 
It pays! 

With keen competition on every 
side, and vital problems arising daily, 
the business man must have at his 
right hand the best, most up-to-date 
reliable sources of information avail- 
able for ready reference, and what 
more logical than that he have this 
work under the supervision of those 
trained in library technique, who are 
trained to obtain this material, or- 
ganize it and make it a dynamic fac- 
tor in the business? 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES. 


Conference 


Wilmette 

Kankakee 

24 
28 


Librarians 


Danville 25 
Carthage 13 


24 
Rock Island 


Libraries 
co |Represented 


There was an unusually good at- 


tendance, both of librarians and trus- 
tees, at the regional library confer- 
ences during February and March, 
also the number of libraries repre- 
sented was very gratifying. Storms 
interfered with only one meeting— 


the Rockford conference. The bliz- 
zard of the night before prevented 
all transportation by bus, street car 
and railway. 

The splendid system of hard roads 
for which Illinois is famous is mak- 
ing our one day conferences more 
possible. Representatives came more 
than sixty miles by auto and bus. 

Following are the topics which 
formed the round table discussion 
at all the meetings: 

Saving time at the loan desk. 

Practical demonstration in news- 
paper publicity. 

Library bulletins and lists, and 
their distribution. 

Professional library training. 

Message from state association. 

Resewed books. 

Library vocabulary. 

New books. 

A. L. A. Fiftieth anniversary. 


Saving Time at the Loan Desk. 
Use of the date the book is due on 
book card and date slip in place of 
the date issued, was the first point 
to be brought out. Discussion proved 
that this saved much time, both of 
patron and desk assistant, and that 
it was pretty generally the practice 
of most libraries. A growing num- 
ber are also discontinuing the stamp- 
ing of readers’ cards. Some are using 
the small identification cards sold 
by library supply houses and others 
are using the old form of readers’ 
ecards but do not stamp them, since 
the date slip in the book gives the 
reader the date the book is due. 

Readers should be encouraged to 
carry their cards when not in use, 
thus saving the time of filing cards 
left at the library, and pulling them 
out when the readers wish to use 
them again. 


More than one librarian reported 
that the receipts from fines on over- 
due books did not compensate for 
the cost of sending out the over- 
due notices. Postponing the sending 
of notices until books have been due 
four or five days gives opportunity 
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for the return of books. The over- 
due notice should state that prompt 
return of books insures better serv- 
ice. Newspaper publicity on this 
phase might be helpful. The per- 
sonal word at the desk is efficacious, 
especially in the small library. 

Reddicks Library, Ottawa, has a 
package drop in the lower part of 
the outside door. The brass drop 
pushes back and the book may be 
dropped through it into the box be- 
low. The fall is too slight to injure 
the book. This affords an opportun- 
ity to return books when the library 
is closed. 


Practical Demonstration of News- 
paper Publicity. The Library Ex- 
tension Division subscribes to a clip- 
ping bureau for news of public li- 
brary activities. These clippings 
were saved for one year. At each 


conference the librarians’ own clip- 
pings were returned to them. The 
large packages which some librarians 
received testified to the cordial rela- 
tions existing between the library 


and the local press. Many ideas 
were gained as to what subjects 
formed good newspaper material. 
Miss Mary Davidson, library trustee 
and editor of the Carthage Republi- 
ean, said that newspapers generally 
were very glad to have real news 
items about the library. She also 
said they appreciated perfect manu- 
script copy—copy that did not need 
to be rewritten or cut down. All 
articles should be carefully typed, on 
one side of the sheet only, and para- 
graphed, capitalized and punctuated 
correctly. 

There was much discussion on the 
value of long and short lists of new 
books, annotated lists, annotations 
written by the librarian or by pa- 
trons, and the advisibility of adver- 
tising the popular novel. This last 
topic led to a broader discussion of 
the large percent fiction bears to the 
total adult cireulation. One trustee 
said that since people paid for their 
own recreation in the picture show, 
theater, radio, and golf, they might 
be expected to buy the light novel 
for themselves also, thus more of the 
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library’s book fund could go toward 
more worthwhile books. 


Professional Library Training. 
The large number of librarians and 
assistants without professional train- 
ing of any kind may be due to the un- 
usual number of changes in position 
during the last year or two. (See 
statistics in Supplement to Illinois 
Libraries, October, 1925, p. 79-81.) 

Salaries in small libraries are not 
large it is true, and vacancies often 
occur at seasons when it is difficult 
to secure trained librarians. These 
facts have a bearing upon the mat- 
ter, but the real fault lies deeper 
than that. 

Library trustees have the appoint- 
ment of librarians and assistants. 
Illinois has no law such as New York, 
Wisconsin, and Oklahoma, requiring 
librarians to qualify for positions by 
certificates issued by the state. There 
are no requirements and no stand- 
ards in Illinois except such as have 
grown up from common practice. 
But as trustees more fully realize 
that the success of the library must 
depend upon the intelligent service 
of the library staff, the sooner will 
they look into the qualifications of 
their appointments. The finer the 
personality, the greater the apti- 
tude for public service, the more both 
may be augmented by professional 
training—or why have library 
schools? 

Librarians, too, if they have a 
keen appreciation of what a library 
ean do for a community, will be 
eager to prepare themselves for their 
work. 

One librarian, in speaking of why 
she went to library school, said, ‘‘T 
wanted to do something more than 
just hand books over the desk’’. 
Another said, ‘‘I knew there must 
be something more to it than what I 
was doing, and I wanted to find out 
what it was.’’ 

Unusual opportunities are offered 


‘to Illinois librarians in the Univer- 


sity of Illinois Library school. For 
high school graduates there is the 
summer course, which this year is ex- 
tended to eight weeks. Opportunity 


| 

| 

| 
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is given to take part professional and 
part university work. 

Those who have the entrance re- 
quirement of a college degree are eli- 
gible for the full two year profes- 
sional course, or they may take the 
junior course only, or they may take 
these courses as they are offered in 
the eight weeks summer school. 

For those who do not have college 
degreesthere are the one year courses 
in the University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary School, and the St. Louis Pub- 
lie Library School. The children’s 
course offered by the St. Louis Pub- 
lie Library School should appeal to 
the children’s librarians in the state. 
Trained children’s librarians are 
much in demand. 

To the librarian with years of ex- 
perience who ean get a leave of ab- 
sence for a few months, the special 
courses given at the New York pub- 
lie library school from February to 
June each year, should prove stimu- 
lating. 


Message from the State Associa- 
tion. Miss Skogh, president of the 
Illinois Library Association, Miss 
Lansden, Miss Walker, Miss Boyd, 
Mrs. Archer, Miss Hubbell, Miss 
Williams, and Miss Moller, repre- 
sented the state association and made 
the announcement of the annual 
meeting at Mt. Vernon, May 12-14, 
and extended the invitation to join 
the association, which resulted in 45 
new members. 


2T 
Beardstown ...... L 

Belleville ......... A 
Belvidere ........ L 

Bloomington ...... | 
Brookfield ........ L 


Bushnell ......... 
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Resewed Books. Librarians pretty 
generally agree that it pays to buy 
juvenile books and fiction in resewed 
editions, though it was a question as 
to whether it was best to use the pub- 
lishers’ covers or to rebind in buck- 
ram. The buckram wears better but 
the charm of the design of the origi- 
nal cover is lost. The jacket pasted 
on the front cover of the buckram 
binding does not take its place. 
Grosset & Dunlap and Burt reprints, 
if bought in resewed editions, should 
be bound in buckram, since the cloth 
in these editions is very poor. 

The usual price for resewed edi- 
tions is based on from twenty to 
twenty-five percent discount of re- 
tail price, plus thirty-five cents for 
resewing and putting back in pub- 
lishers’ covers. Buckram covers are 
variously quoted. 

Resewed books may be purchased 
through the New Method Bindery, 
Jacksonville; Brabandt and Valters, 
Chicago; Hehn and Hoth, Chicago; 
Wagenvoord and Company, Lansing, 
Michigan; and Hertzberg Bindery, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


New Books. A conference is never 
complete without a discussion of 
books. The informal book talks at 
the close of each session were ex- 
tremely interesting, indicating not 
only what is found to be popular in 
the different libraries, but also what 
the librarians are reading. 

Following is a list of the libraries 
and their representation : 


Comtralia L 


Champaign ....... . A 
Charleston ....... L 

Chicago Heights ........ A 
Chillicothe ....... L 

L 

Collinsville ....... 2T 
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Monmouth (Warren 


il 


Downers Grove ...L........... ? Monticello ....... L 

Earlville ........ *L L 

Elmhurst ......... L Mt. Carmel ....... | 

Elmwood ......... L Mt. Sterling ...... A 

Fairfield .......... Re ee 9T Oak Park ........ L....5A 

Forest Park ...... L Odell ........ ilies 


Glen Ellyn ....... L Park Ridge .....+ T 
Granite City ...... A L 

Harrisburg ....... L L 


Highland Park ... 


Hilisboro ......... L Quincy Kicukewanseaer 2A 
Hoopeston ....... Baca A Ridgefarm ........ L 
.2T Robinson ......... 
x Rock Island ...... L....8A 
T St. Charles ....... L.. A 
Lake Forest ...... L Savanna ......... T 
Lawrenceville ....L..... A Sterling .......... L 
Libertyville ...... L....2A eee L 
Litchfield ........ L Taylorville ....... L 
Manhattan ....... L Urbana .......... L 
Mansfield ......... 2T Vandalia ......... L 
A....8f Warren .......... L 
Marseilles ........ L Warsaw ........0. L 
Mason City ....... L Waukegan ....... cs. ...8h 
Mattoon .......... White Hall ....... L 
Maywood ........ A....3T Wilmette ......... T 
Mendota .......... A Winchester ....... 
Milledgeville ..... Mis T....2V Wood River .......L 


* Librarian attended more than one conference. 


| 
| 
| 
v 
Gibson City . A 
...2A 
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Association Libraries 5. 


Chebanse ........ T 


Stockton 


College and University Libraries 10. 


Carbondale Normal.L 
Illinois College....L 
Illinois Woman’s 
College 
School for Deaf...L 
Mount Carmel 
McKendree College.L 
Normal University 
Shurtleff College..L 
University of Mli- 
nois (Library 
School) 
Wesleyan College.L 


High School Libraries 7. 
Danville 
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*Library Extension Division 
General Library Division 


Business Library. 
Westclox Company, 


Indiana: 
Attica 
Borden 
Covington 
West Lebanon ..L 
Iowa: 
Secretary, Library Commission 
Davenport 


Missouri: 
St. Louis....... L....6A 


* Superintendent of Division attended all meetings. 


L—Librarian 
A—Assistant. 
T—Trustee. 
V—Visitor. 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE LIBRARY. 


This year of 1926 finds our commu- 
nity with a peculiar awareness of its 
Library in a degree that it has never 


had before. It is every man’s Li- 
brary and every man is becoming 
conscious of it. 

The bookstores do not look upon it 
as a rival in business, but rightly 
recognize in it a friend, a literary 
feeder for them—an appetizer, so to 
speak, for their sales. The business 
man frequently connects his office 
with the Library by messenger, so 
that the formula he needs, the date 
he has forgotten, or the statistics he 
must have, will be as quickly forth- 
coming as if he had pulled them forth 
from his own files. The minister 
finds that he prepares his best ser- 
mons when he keeps himself closely 
in touch with that which is coming 
and going on library shelves. No 
longer can the teacher simply ‘keep 
school.’ Hers is now a profession in 
which she educates, ‘leads out.’ She 


ean do this intelligently only as she 
keeps abreast of the times. The 
housekeeper must not only keep her 
house in good order but keep her 
mind likewise. 

The community is also discovering 
that in order to read library books a 
twenty-four-hour day need not be 
contrived, but only that the unused 
minutes must be picked up and used. 
Time must be conserved in these 
post-war days of thrift and economy. 
It has remained for the Library to 
urge these minutes upon a_book- 
hungry community which once fooled 
itself into believing that it did not 
have time to read. And so now we 
find Readers’ Ink and the library 
books riding on the street ears in 
greater numbers than ever. Indeed, 
books are pulled out in most surpris- 
ing places: at the restaurant table; 
in the waiting room of doctor and 
dentist ; between acts at the play; in 
the car parked at the curb; and even 


12 
Jacksonville ......L 
Kankakee .......L 
Mattoon .........L 
Lake Blof .......L Robinson .........L 
State Library. 
Other States 8. 
Freeport .........L 
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oceasionally in the church pew! 
What would those comparatively 
few book-lovers of other days, who 
were looked upon somewhat askance 
and styled derisively by their less 
fortunate brothers as ‘grinds’ and 
‘bookworms,’ not give to find all the 
world reading a book! 

It is our faith that the community 
is beginning to walk into library 
doors with more reverent steps, and 
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to believe, albeit half-unconsciously, 
that with the opening of a good book 
it is on the eve of a splendid expe- 
rience. We believe that no one can 
come in touch with library books 
without feeling their wide tolerance, 
their best-of-life for all of us. Surely 
no one can go out of library doors so 
wholly in despair and discontent as 
he came in. The benedictions of 
books go with him. 


* Readers’ Ink, Indianapolis Public Library, February, 1926. 


VACATION READING FOR CHILDREN. 


It is now only a matter of weeks 
until school will be out. After the 
first few days of freedom from the 
routine of school work, the boys and 
girls will be demanding something 
to oceupy their minds and hands. 


The librarian is wise who begins 
now to plan for summer reading for 
children and to make suggestions to 
fathers and mothers, possibly by 
means of lists sent to them, or by 
displaying at the library books which 
suggest constructive recreation. 


A new book, Handwork for boys, 
By F. Clarke Hughes, Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, $1.60, is good for such 
purposes. It has a strong appeal to 
boys because it gives good designs 
and detailed instructions for making 
many toys, ranging from the very 
simple to the more difficult ones. The 
volume is full of ideas for handwork. 


Vacation reading clubs interest 
both boys and girls, if well planned. 


Possibly the most popular is that in 
which all the reading follows a defi- 
nite line. A club might be formed 
to read all the stories they could 
about children in other lands; or per- 
haps the members might prefer to 
study animal life or nature through 
stories like those written by Ernest 
Harold Baynes and Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. A poetry club, where the 
children learn and recite at least one 
poem each week, might prove espec- 
ially interesting. Such a elub has 
recently been formed at the Black- 
stone Branch Library in Hyde Park. 

Through such a reading club a 
child may find the basis for an inter- 
esting hobby later in life, or perhaps 
even his life’s work. 

With this in mind, librarians 
should begin early to consider some 
such project, and be prepared to of- 
fer books on a variety of subjects 
which will attract and hold the at- 
tention of children. 


SUMMER COURSES 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The University of Illinois offers 
two eight weeks courses in library 
training, beginning June 21, and con- 
tinuing until August 14, 1926. 

One course is for college graduates 
only and credits are accepted toward 


the B. L. S. degree. The applicant 
must hold a bachelor’s degree in arts 
or science from the University of 
Illinois or an approved college or 
university. 

The other course, which until this 
year was a six weeks course, is open 
only to librarians, library assistants, 


teacher librarians, and others under 
definite appointment to such posi- 
tions, who have graduated from an 
accredited high school or its equiva- 
lent, and, with the consent of the 
Director, to other applicants not em- 
ployed in libraries, who have com- 
pleted one full year of study in a col- 
lege or university of approved stand- 
ing. No eredit toward the B. L. 8S. 
degree is given for this course. Ap- 
plicants from Illinois will be given 
preference until June Ist. 

An incidental fee of $20 is requir- 
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ed of all residents of Illinois in regu- 
lar attendance, and $30 for students 
not residing in the state. Librarians 
and library assistants employed by 
Illinois libraries and persons under 
contract to serve in such positions 
in Illinois libraries, and who meet 
the entrance requirements, are en- 
titled to Summer Session scholar- 
ships of $12, which reduces the in- 
cidental fee to $8. Application 
blanks for scholarships may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Registrar 
of the University, or the Director 
of the Library School. 


New High School List. 


A new List of illustrated editions 
of high school classics, compiled by 
Edwin M. Pfutzenreuter, is a good 
guide in the selection of books for 
the small public library and the high 
school library especially. It gives 
information as to the physical make- 
up of classics in various editions, 
with publisher and price of each. 

Mr. Pfutzenreuter also lists the 
illustrators of high school classies 
and publishers’ series. 

If librarians would make selec- 
tions from such a list during the 
summer so that the books would be 
on the library shelves by the opening 
of school, they would be in a position 
to cooperate with the teachers in 
making up the list of supplementary 
reading for English classes. 

This bibliography may be purchas- 
ed from the University of Illinois 
Library School for $.75. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE. 


The series of reading courses pub- 
lished by the American Library As- 
sociation under the significant head- 
ing, ‘‘Reading with a Purpose,’’ has 
already proved its value by its in- 
creasing popularity. 

Those who have not found their 
particular interest covered by the 
preceding courses will be glad to 
learn that several additional subjects 
have recently been presented in new 
courses. 


Two of these latter courses deal 
with religion. The life of Christ, by 
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Rufus M. Jones, gives a brief intro- 
duction on Christ’s life as being ‘‘the 
most important fact, by common 
agreement, of human history.’’ The 
author then recommends a few biog- 
raphies which appeal to the average 
reader and furnish reliable informa- 
tion. 

The other religious course is Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell’s Religion in every- 
day life, a practical but fascinating 
course in which the author, as he 
says, tried ‘‘to gauge the value to 
truth, beauty and goodness of re- 
ligion as evidenced in the individ- 
ual.”’ 

So many people are interested in 
psychology and philosophy that the 
courses, Psychology, by Everett Dean 
Martin, and Philosophy, by Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn, will be a great help 
to librarians as guides to the best 
books on these subjects. 

Michael Vincent O’Shea has pre- 
pared a course of six books which 
give a summary of modern scientific 
knowledge about children and prac- 
tical suggestions for meeting the 
everyday problems in the care of 
children. 

The Library Extension Division is 
buying paper bound copies of the 
reading courses in quantity lots and 
is offering to resell them to libraries 
and individuals at the price of ten 
cents each. 


LIBRARY CERTIFICATES IN 
WISCONSIN. 


The Wisconsin Public Library Cer- 
tification Board has during the last 
three years granted 202 certificates, 
and (in the last two years) 32 li- 
censes. Of these certificates 59 are 
grade one, 51 grade two, and 92 
grade three. 


INSPECTION TRIP OF LIBRARY 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


Forty-five students from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School 
made the 1926 inspection trip to St. 
Louis April 5th to 9th. Stops were 
made in Decatur to visit the public, 
high school and Milliken University 
libraries, and in Springfield to visit 
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the State libraries and the public li- 
brary. The students also visited 
points of historical interest in Spring- 
field. 

In St. Louis they visited a number 
of libraries, publishing houses, and 
associations. 


INTERNATIONAL MIND 
ALCOVE. 


Below are listed the books recently 
received by the Library Extension 
Division from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment of International Peace for the 
International Mind Alcove. 

Bojer, The Emigrants, Century, 
1925. 

Dutcher, Political Awakening of 
the East, Abingdon Press, 1925. 

Thomas, Beyond Khyber Pass, 
Century, 1925. 

A Junior International Mind A\l- 
cove for the children has been started 
by the Carnegie Endowment. The 
following books have been received 
for this section of the Alcove: 

Des Chesnez, Lady Green Satin 
and Her Maid Rosette, Macmillan, 
1924. 

Perkins, The Dutch Twins, Hough- 
ton, 1911. 

Rowe, The Rabbit Lantern, Mac- 
millan, 1925. 

Spyri, Heidi, Dent. 


GIFTS 


DeKalb. The city has received a 
bequest of $150,000 for a library 
building by the will of the late Jacob 
Haish. The will stipulates that the 
library shall be built within five 
years. 

Cairo. The Cairo public library 
has come into a bequest made two 
years ago. It is an endowment fund 
of about seven thousand dollars, the 
income of which is to be used for the 
children’s department. The donor 
of this gift was Mrs. Anna Riley Red- 
man, for forty years a teacher in the 
primary grades of the Cairo public 
schools. Mrs. Redman, who was the 
last of her family, never lost her in- 
terest in children and this bequest 
will keep her memory warm in the 
hearts of the young patrons of the 
library. The Presbyterian church of 
Cairo was the other residuary legatee 
of Mrs. Redman’s estate. 
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MRS. ALICE G. EVANS. 


Mrs. Alice G. Evans, for fifty years 
librarian of the Decatur public li- 
brary, died February 8th, in Los 
Angeles. 


Last June Mrs. Evans was granted 
a year’s leave of absence on full pay, 
following the celebration of the li- 
brary’s semi-centennial and Mrs. 
Evans’ fifty years of service. 


Mrs. Evans had endeared herself 
to her community and had many 
friends in the library profession. 
She was a regular attendant at all 
library meetings, national, state and 
regional, and kept abreast with li- 
brary progress. 


Appreciative tributes were paid to 
her in a memorial service held in De- 
catur by personal friends, librarians 
and her own library board of diree- 
tors and staff. 


MRS. ELIZABETH PENNOCK. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Pennock died at her 
home in Carthage April 12, 1926. 


Mrs. Pennock had aided in the 
establishment of the Carthage public 
library thirty years ago, and acted as 
librarian during the entire period. 


Chicago. The medical library of 
Dr. William Edward Schroeder, who 
died in March, was bequeathed to the 


Wesley Memorial hospital. The col- 


lection is valued at $25,000. 


Alton. Miss Eunice Smith has 
given $10,000 to the Jennie D. Hay- 
ner Memorial Library for the pur- 
chase of classed books. The money 
was given in honor of Miss Smith’s 
father, William E. Smith, who died 
a number of years ago. Mr. Smith 
was greatly interested in libraries 
and for many years a director of the 
Alton public library which later be- 
came the Jennie D. Hayner Memorial 
Library. 


Odell. The Odell public library 
has received $9,525 from the estate 
of John MeWilliams, Sr., a former 
Odell citizen. 


Argo. The library has erected a 
bulletin on Archer Avenue, the main 
thoroughfare. The library is about 
a block off the avenue. The expense 
was borne by one of the local news- 
papers. 

A tag day in March resulted in a 
sum of $145.59 for new books. 


Arlington Heights, Cook County. 
On April 20th an election was held 
for a 1.8 mill tax for a public library. 
The question carried with a vote of 
two to one. 


Bloomington. Some remodeling of 
the building is to be done this spring. 
The greatest change will be the en- 
largement of the children’s room, ef- 
fected by taking out the rear walls 
to that room and opening it to the 
wall next the north side of the build- 
ing. The library board has $50,000, 
cumulated by special tax, with which 
to pay for necessary improvements 
and provide for the growth of the 
library. 


Cairo. A small folder issued by 
the Cairo public library gives a sum- 
mary of the vear’s work in interest- 
ing form. As a suggestion to philan- 
thropie citizens, a form of bequest is 
printed on the last page. 

A Lineoln exhibit was held in the 
library on Linecoln’s birthday. Two 
of the items were letters from Lin- 
coln in the possession of the Lansden 
family. 


Carthage. Arrangements have 
been made for increased hours of 
service by the public library. They 
are now 3 to 9 p. m. Monday to Fri- 
day, and 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. Saturdays. 


Chicago. A definite appeal has 
gone out through the press for en-. 
dowments for the public library. 
Comparison of this library with li- 
braries in other large cities shows 
that while Chicago ranks first in the 
United States in home use of its li- 
braries, it is fourteenth in number 
of branch buildings. It operates 
forty branches, but only five of these 
are in proper buildings owned by the 
library. New York owns forty-four 
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branches, and receives more than 
$700,000 a year from thirty some en- 
dowment funds. 


Chicago. Austin Branch. A new 
feature of the story hour is the tell- 
ing of stories by the children them- 
selves. The first half hour is given 
to the children who wish to tell 
stories. The latter half is taken up 
with the cycle story. Stories told by 
the children must be taken from l- 
brary books. 


East St. Louis. The city election 
for the bond issue for the purchase 
of the Elks building carried by a 
small majority. The building is to 
be remodeled for the public library. 


Elmhurst. March Ist the hours 
for opening were increased so that 
now the library is open from 9 to 12; 
1:30 to 6; and 7 to 9. 

Mrs. H. L. Breitenbach, the retir- 
ing librarian, was presented with a 
silver service at the exercises mark- 
ing her resignation. Mrs. Breiten- 
bach has been librarian since the 
opening of the library ten years ago. 
Miss Grace Murray, the new libra- 
rian, was welcomed at the same meet- 
ing. 

Freeport. The public library has 
inaugurated hospital service. The 
books and magazines, many of which 
were donated by interested library 
patrons, will form a special collec- 
tion. Mr. A. J. Stukenberg, vice- 
president of the library board, pre- 
sented the hospital book truck. 
Nellie P. Seott will have charge of 
the hospital service. 


Glencoe. The Woman’s library 
club presented two plays in March 
for the benefit of the library building 
fund. The plays given, ‘‘The best 
of all ways’’ and ‘‘The love of Pete’’, 
were written in Theodore Hinckley’s 
drama class at Northwestern and 
were first presented in the North- 
western Play Shop. 


Glen Ellyn. The new wing of the 
library building was formally open- 
ed in February. Money for the work 
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done on the building was raised 
largely by subseription. An organi- 
zation calling itself Friends of the 
library, has worked faithfully and 
long to make possible the enlarge- 
ment of the building. 


Highland Park. The library has 
recently held an exhibit of book- 
plates. These were loaned by Mr. 
Ralph Seymour, a designer and prin- 
ter of bookplates, as well as a col- 
lector. 

In Mareh, a collection of photo- 
graphs made by Miss Gertrude 
Brown, assistant librarian of the 
Evanston public library, was exhib- 
ited. Miss Brown has exhibited her 
work in camera clubs and photo- 
graphic societies in various parts of 
the country. 


Jacksonville. Miss Mier, chil- 
ren’s librarian, gave five lectures in 
the ward and junior high schools 
this spring on the use of the library 
and the care of books. Four of these 
were given in the schools, the con- 
eluding one, on the use of the cata- 
log, was given in the library. 


Kewanee. In observance of Na- 
tional picture week, February 2 to 6, 
inclusive, the public schools and the 
Woman’s club co-operated in an art 
display which was held in the public 
library. A large exhibition of prints 
in sepia, with some color prints, was 
borrowed from the Elson Art Publi- 
cations Company of Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts. A small entrance fee was 
charged, the money to go for the 
purchase of pictures for the schools. 
Miss Marion Spengler, art supervisor 
of the public schools, the principals 
of the schools, and Mrs. Amy Hough- 
ton-of the public library staff, gave 
lectures on the pictures. 


LaGrange. The local girl scout 
troop has started a special volunteer 
service at the public library as a part 
of its publie service work. The girls 
will aid the staff of the library in the 
children’s department one day each 
week for a year, and after serving 
an apprenticeship will instruct other 
members of the troop in the work. 
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Mendota. The library has recent- 
ly had two gifts of money with which 
to buy books for the children’s room. 
The Blackstone Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation gave $25 and the Music 
and Art department of the Woman’s 
elub gave $10. 

The library is sponsoring meetings 
for the discussion of books and read- 
ing. Miss Wilcox, librarian, reports 
= the meetings are proving popu- 
ar. 


Oak Park. Circulation figures for 
1925, compared with those of 1924, 
show that the regulation adopted 
early in 1925, allowing an unlimited 
number of books on one borrower’s 
eard, has not increased the percent- 
age of fiction circulation apprecia- 
bly. Miss McKay says that it is 
simply an accommodation to many 
patrons who take more books at a 
time and come to the library less 
frequently. An interesting com- 
parative study of statistics covering 
the past ten years in this library re- 
ceived comment in the January num- 
ber of Illinois Libraries. 


Park Ridge. A committee of the 
Parent-Teachers Association has as- 
sumed the responsibility of gathering 
pictures and mounting them for the 
library. The subjects for the collec- 
tion were listed in the local news- 
paper and material solicited in this 
way. The collection includes his- 
tory, special days, art, geography, in- 
dustry, literature, and nature study. 
The library has recently purchased 
a new filing case which will take care 
of the pictures, and a general infor- 
mation file. One division of the file 
will be devoted to local history. Pie- 
tures, programs, and all kinds of 
material of local interest is being ecol- 
lected for this. 


Peoria. All books except new fic- 
tion are now issued for one month 
instead of two weeks. These books 
may not be renewed or transferred 
but can be taken for a second month 
if on the shelves twenty-four hours 
after being returned. 

Mr. Browning estimates that the 
change from date of issue to date 
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due saves approximately two hours 
daily. 

The library has just leased for 
branch purposes two adjoining stores 
at a busy corner in the East Bluff 
residential section. These stores are 
approximately 42 by 21 feet and are 
exceptionally well supplied with 
natural light. Redecorated in ivory 
cream and tan, with oak furniture, 
they offer a most attractive appear- 
ance. One will be used for adults 
and one for children. 

It is expected that this branch will 
be open before May first, the hours 
being one to six for the children’s 
room and one to nine four days a 
week for the adults and one to six 
the remaining two days. About 
seven thousand volumes can be 
shelved in the two rooms. 

Rockford. Eighty-three per cent 
of last year’s gain in circulation at 
the main desk was in classed books. 
Miss Hubbell says that, while fiction 
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still leads, serious reading increases 
each year. Forty-six per cent of the 
total circulation last year was from 
the branches and stations. The 
largest gain was made in the adult 
department of the main library 
where the new open shelf arrange- 
ment resulted in increased circula- 
tion of nearly 10,000 volumes. 


Stockton. At the township elee- 
tion April 13th, a one mill tax was 
voted for a township library. The 
tax will bring in an annual income of 
about $1,000. 


Urbana. The library has recently 
received gifts from two of the wo- 
men’s clubs of the city amounting to 
$60. 


Waterloo. The home economics 
club of the city sponsored an enter- 
tainment given by the dancing class 
of the Misses Wetmore and others as 
a benefit for the public library. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Minnie Dill has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Decatur pub- 
lie library. Miss Dill has been in the 
Decatur library since 1892 except for 
time spent in Pratt Institute. Her 
long service and acquaintance with 
the library’s resources and its pa- 
trons fit her admirably to take up the 
position left vacant by the death of 
Mrs. Evans. 


Miss Helen Kaiser who has been 
acting librarian of the community 
high school of Pekin has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the public li- 
brary. 


Miss Ann Kelly has been appointed 
assistant librarian at the Ogden Park 
branch in Chicago. Miss Kelly has 
been in the Hiram Kelly branch for 
eight years. 


Miss Hazel Merry, of Chicago, has 
been appointed cataloging assistant 
in the Decatur public library. Miss 
Merry is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and has been in the 
Dayton, Ohio, public library. 


Miss Blanche Morgan has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Galva 
public library. Miss Morgan has 
been in the library nine years and it 
is a matter of regret to her many 
friends that home duties necessitate 
her giving up the work. Mrs. Amy 
Houghton, for three years an assist- 
ant in the Kewanee public library, 
has been appointed to take Miss Mor- 
gan’s place. 


Miss Grace Murray has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Elmhurst, Illi- 
nois. Miss Murry has been librarian 
at Sterling, Illinois, for two years, 
resigning that position the first of the 
year. 


Miss Lucile Nordyke has succeeded 
Miss Alice Williams as librarian of 
the Jacksonville public library. Miss 
Nordyke has been a branch librarian 
in the Indianapolis public library 
system. 


Miss Hazel Willets, who has been 
an assistant in the Galva public li- 
brary for two years, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian in Ke- 
wanee. 
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